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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
some 277,000 job placements of physically handi- 
capped workers were made through the Federal- 
State public employment services—an increase of 
100,000 over the previous year. Included in this 
figure of more than one-quarter million placements 
in a 12-month period were 132,000 disabled vet- 
erans. 

During the same period, nearly 67,000 handi- 
capped persons were rehabilitated into employ- 
ment through the Federal Security Agency’s State- 
Federal program of vocational rehabilitation, 
More than 19,000 severely handicapped workers 
were placed in Government employment by the 
United States Civil Service Commission during the 
period from January 1, 1951, through February 
1952. The Veterans’ Administration rehabili- 
tated more than 57,000 disabled veterans in the 
12 months preceding March 1, 1952. 

We must all realize that an important and 
sizeable task still remains to be done and will 
increase insofar as disabled veterans are con- 
cerned. At this time, it is impossible to determine 
with accuracy the future discharge rate of dis- 
abled veterans. But, we must bear in mind that 
these new veterans differ in many ways from their 
brothers of World War II. They are younger. 
They have had little, if any, previous civilian work 
experience. Obviously there will be a continuing 
flow of casualties from our military hospitals as 
a result of the conflict in Korea. State employ- 
ment services and other Government agencies 
charged with responsibilities in reestablishing and 
refitting these deserving men and women into the 
civilian economy must prepare themselves to 
assume their obligation for the final step of re- 


habilitation. 
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President Truman will deliver the opening ad- 
dress at 11 a. m. on June 2 to his Conference on 
Industrial Safety in the Departmental Auditorium 
in Washington. The Conference will be held June 
2-4. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin will address 
the first afternoon session on the subject, “Safety 
on Every Job.” 

The importance of comprehensive industrial 
safety programs as a means of conserving man- 
power for defense production is the keynote of the 
meeting. Approximately 1,200 representatives of 
Federal and State governments, labor, manage- 
ment, educational and civic groups, and private 
organizations are expected to attend. 

The trend in the number and frequency of work 
accidents since the organization of the President’s 
Conference in 1948 covers three stages—a definite 
decline from 1948 through 1949 followed by a re- 
versal of the trend in 1950 with the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities. In 1951, work accidents had 
increased to an estimated 2,100,000 due to the 


President Truman To Open Industrial Safety Conference 


rapid expansion of employment and other factors. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics experts, however, see 
indications of a leveling off in the frequency of 
accidents during the first three quarters, and the 
Conference will study ways and means of hold- 
ing these gains as well as plans to effect further 
reductions. 

During the opening day session, Ned Dearborn, 
President of the National Safety Council, will 
speak on “Safety For Small Business.”’ A work- 
shop session, “Highlights of Governors’ Confer- 
ences on Industrial Safety,” will conclude the 
first-day program. 

A workshop will be conducted June 3 on the 
subject, “Success Stories in Safety Services— 
Trade Associations,” followed by an address, 
“Accident Costs,” by Harry W. Anderson, Vice 
President, General Motors Corp. 

The afternoon session will hear an address by 
J. Carlisle MacDonald, assistant to the chairman 
of the board, United States Steel Corp., on ““The 
Public Relations Aspects of Industrial Safety.” A 
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workshop discussion, “How Can Labor Unions 
Increase Their Safety Services?” will follow. Co- 
chairmen will be Boris Shishkin, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Harry Read, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Participants will include 
Hunter Wharton, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, AFL; and John L. Crull, Communi- 
cations Workers of America, CIO. This afternoon 
session will conclude with an address by Milton 
M. Bowman, Commissioner of Employees’ Acci- 
dent Control, City of Cleveland, titled “Stimulate 
Public Employee Safety.”’ 

The third-day session will include two work- 
shops on “Machine Guarding” and ‘Training 
Tomorrow’s Engineers for Safety.’’ The Conference 
will conclude with a presentation of special awards 
of merit to Conference committee chairmen. 

Special interest has been indicated in the work- 
shop discussion of June 2 on the progress made 
in safety programs developed by Governors’ Con- 
ferences on Industrial Safety. A new committee 


has been added to the Conference this year. 
Known as the Liaison Committee of Governors’ 
Representatives, this group includes State Labor 
Department and Accident Commission officials 
who have been active in the organization of 
Governors’ Conferences in their States. 

Decentralization of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Education has been completed during 
the past year, and the activities of the 12 regional 
subcommittee groups will be reported to the 
Conference. Activities in industrial safety gener- 
ated by the Committee on Education in cooper- 
ation with 25 leading industrial trade associations 
will also be outlined. 

This is the third full-scale annual President's 
Conference on Industrial Safety. The first was 
called in 1949 by President Truman as a conse- 
quence of his personal concern over the rising 
injury rates in industry. 

Because of transportation difficulties and other 
problems arising from the defense effort, a full 
Conference was not held last vear. 


Grants, Point 4 Aid Growth of Israel, Visitor Says 


ny 


United States grants-in-aid and Point 4 financial 
assistance are “very important factors” in aiding 
Israel to develop its resources and improve living 
and working conditions, an Israeli visitor said in 
Washington. 

The visitor, Benjamin H. Berger, a member of 
Knesset, the Israeli parliament, said his govern- 
ment was hopeful that the United States Govern- 
ment’s financial aid and contributions of Jewish 
organizations here and abroad, plus measures 
of economic reform and development of Israel’s 
natural resources, would enable Israel to reach a 
self-supporting status within approximately 6 to 9 
years. 

Berger arrived in the United States April 13 
on a 4-month study tour—his first visit to this 
country. 

In the Israeli Parliament, Berger represents the 
Mapai, or Labor Party. He is on Knesset’s labor 
committee and the committee for defense and 
foreign affairs. 

Berger is also a member of the editorial board 
of Davar, Tel-Aviv labor daily, and is looking 


Benjamin H. Berger, of 
Israel, who visited Arnold 
L Zempel, 
rector of International 
Labor Affairs, and other 
officials of the Labor De- 


Executive Di- 


partment during his recent 
stay in Washington 





forward to a study of the United States labor 
press. Davar, Berger pointed out during a visit 
to the United States Labor Department, is 
published by Histadrut, General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Israel, which has a membership of 
425,000, or about 70 percent of all workers in 
Israel. The labor paper’s circulation tops that 
of all morning newspapers in the country, Berger 
said. 
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identification Cards 
issued to Mexican Workers 


Identification cards, since last fall, are issued to 
all Mexican agricultural workers who complete 
work contracts under the migrant labor agreement 
with Mexico. Bearing the signature of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, the cards express 
appreciation for the workers’ efforts in agriculture. 

One purpose of the identification cards, accord- 
ing to officials of the Farm Placement Service of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, is to speed 
up the selection of Mexican nationals passing 
through border reception centers. 

Each card bears the right thumbprint of the 
worker to prevent use by unauthorized persons. 








SECRETARIA DEL TRABAJO 


DE LOS E. E. U. U. 
* 


Pongan todos atencién a las siguientes palabras: 
/ 

que el Sr. OP. LAME 

ha completido satisfactoriamente su Contrato de 

Trabajo bajo el Convenio Migratorio de Trabajo 


de 1951 como bracero Bm = iia 


El Gobierno de los Estados Unidos de América 
presenta esta mencién honorifica en apreciacién 
de la contribucién prestada al aumento de la pro- 
duccién de alimento y fibra necesarios para el 
esfuerzo de defensa de la nacién. 
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It also describes the type of farm work in which 
the worker is engaged. Inside view of the card is 
shown above. 

The English translation of the Spanish inscrip- 
tion on the cards is: 

“Know ye all men by these presents: That Sr. 
(Name) has satisfactorily completed his work 
contract under the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
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1951 as an agricultural worker, (type of work— 
shown in code). 

“The United States Government presents this 
citation in appreciation of his efforts in increasing 
the production of food and fibre necessary to the 
defense effort of the Nation. i 


Tobin Urges Equal Pay 
at Women’s Bureau Conference 


Most people are for equal pay for women—in 
theory——but it is sometimes another story when a 
woman seeks a job. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin pointed 
this out in an address opening a national confer- 
ence in Washington called by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Labor Department. 

The 2-day parley, held in the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium, was attended by about 100 
persons interested in the equal pay principle. 

Tobin urged the conferees to press forward 
their efforts to educate the public on the justice 
and merits of equal pay. He said he hoped the 
conference would “blow away the fog of unrealis- 
tic, even romantic, thinking about equal pay for 
women that still remains among various groups of 
people in the country.” 

Unequal pay for women doing equal work is 
“neither fair nor logical,’’ the Secretary said. “It 
arises from a state of mind, a bad business habit, a 
cultural pattern that will ultimately be eradicated 
by the efforts of trade ynions, women’s organiza- 
tions, progressive employers, and others, like 
the members of this conference.” 

The conferees, urging enactment of Federal and 
State legislation for equal pay, agreed on the 
need for an intensive educational campaign. 

To achieve widespread support on the part of 
the public, such a campaign must be carried on 
nationally and locally, they declared, to “inform 
and influence the employers, employees, and the 
general public.”’ 

The conference also stressed the support trade 
unions can give to the equal pay principle through 
collective bargaining agreements. 

Speakers at the conference, in addition to 
Tobin, included Arthur S. Flemming, head of the 
manpower program of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and Dr. Dorothy S. Brady, con- 
sultant to the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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9-Point Manpower Code 
Proposed by Ohio Committee 


The Cleveland, Ohio, area labor-management 
committee for defense manpower has requested 
all employers ia the area to subscribe to a 9-Point 
“Code of Voluntary Employment and Hiring 
Practices” which pledges maximum utilization of 
manpower. 

In a letter to Cleveland employers, Donald P. 
Smith, chairman of the area committee, states that 
the committee believes that voluntary cooperation 
of employers on manpower utilization will prevent 
difficulties which cannot otherwise be avoided. 

Pledging the employer to ‘‘make the fullest use 
of human resources in the local labor market,” 
without regard to race, creed, or color, the Cleve- 
land code is as follows: 

1. This company will hire and retain only the 
minimum number of people consistent with the 
production demands upon it. 

2. Ability to do the job well will be the prime 
consideration and acceptance or rejection will not 
be done on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

3. This company will refrain from any disrup- 
tive or unethical hiring practices, such as hiring 
workers already equally well established in essen- 
tial activities. 

4. Every effort will be made to engineer jobs so 
as to utilize handicapped workers, women, and 
older workers. 

5. This company will apply up-to-date training 
methods, job simplification, upgrading, and other 
methods of manpower utilization of proven effec- 
tiveness. 

6. Cooperation with other employers will be 
undertaken to effect the maximum utilization of 
manpower. 

7. We will draw on local labor resources to the 
greatest extent possible and any recruiting outside 
the local labor market area will be done with the 
guidance of the Ohio State Employment Service. 

8. This company will make the fullest use of hu- 
man resources in the local labor market by cooper- 
ating with the Ohio State Employment Service in 
its function of collecting adequate labor market 
information. 

9. Reporting of labor requirements will be done 
realistically for it is recognized that inflated esti- 
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mates of future needs are not only disruptive but 
may bring about burdensome regulatory measures 
otherwise unnecessary. 

The code is preceded by a statement to the effect 
that, since manpower is a vital and limiting factor 
in the defense effort, it is essential that industry, 
labor, and Government join hands to assure the 
most effective use of the Nation’s human resources 

Upon agreeing to abide by the terms of the code, 
each employer is given a plaque announcing that 
he has signed up. 


Tobin Telecast Compares 
Food Costs in U. S., USSR 


“When an industrial worker in the United 
States spends an hour’s pay at the grocery, he 
gets more than five times as much as a Russian 
worker spending an hour’s pay for food in a Mos- 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
telecast. 


cow State store,” 
Tobin told TV listeners in a 

Tobin used charts in the telecast to point out 
the difference in work time required in the two 
countries to buy such items as bread, milk, and 
beef. His data were based on a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics analysis of earnings of industrial workers 
and retail food prices in the United States and 
eleven other countries in the last 6 months of 1951 
One of the charts is shown below. 
supplement 


recent 


and early 1952. 
Eight of the 

earnings by family allowances, and for seven of 

them, it is possible to compute the relative food 


eleven countries 


purchasing power of the earnings plus family 
allowances. For Russia, however, data are not 
available to show the effects of family allowances, 
and, as the study discloses, in any case only start 
with the fourth child and stop when the child 
reaches its fifth birthday! 
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Substantially increased benefits for injured 
workers have been approved by three State legis- 
latures so far this year—Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Virginia. 

Pennsylvania became the twenty-seventh State, 
in addition to the District of Columbia and Hawaii, 
to set benefits of $30 a week or more for temporary 
total disability, under a law approved by the Gov- 
ernor early this year. Increases were made in bene- 
fits under both the workmen’s compensation and 
the occupational disease laws. The maximum 
weekly benefits for total disability and schedule 
injuries were raised from $25 to $30 under both 
laws, and the maximum benefit period for total 
disability was extended from 500 to 700 weeks. 
Under the new death-benefit schedule a widow 
with one child may now receive up to $22.50 a 
week, rather than $18.75. Benefits for additional 
children or for dependent parents were correspond- 
ingly increased. Dependents entitled to less than 
the maximum will profit by the increase in the 
amount set as the minimum and maximum wages 
upon which death benefits are based. 

The aggregate amounts of benefits payable were 
raised in line with the weekly increases. The ceil- 
ing was lifted from $12,500 to $20,000 for total dis- 
ability under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
An identical change was made under the Occupa- 
tional Disease Act for total disability other than 
that resulting from silicosis, anthracosilicosis, or 
asbestosis. For such diseases, the limit is now 
$6,500 rather than $5,000. 

In Kentucky maximum death benefits were 
raised from $23 to $26 a week and from $8,500 to 
$9,500 in the aggregate. Partial disability benefits 
were upped from $21 to $24 weekly maximum, 
and from $8,600 to $9,500 aggregate maximum. 
The limit on total disability benefits was increased 
from $24 to $27 weekly and from $10,000 to 


May 1952 





3 States Raise Benefits 


Compensation for injured workers increased 


$11,500 in the aggregate. Another amendment 
specifically required the employer to furnish ini- 
tially modern artificial members in amputation 
cases, within the $2,500 limit previously set for 


medical, surgical, and hospital treatment. 

The Virginia Legislature, following the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation, voted a 20-percent increase 
in maximum weekly benefits, with corresponding 
increases in the aggregate amounts payable. 
Weekly payments for disability or death are now 
permitted up to $25, rather than $20. Aggregate 
benefits for death were increased from $6,000 to 
$7,500, and for total disability from $7,800 to 
$10,000. Funeral benefits were raised from $150 to 
$300. Another amendment increased the period for 
which the employer may be required to furnish 
medical care. 

The Virginia workmen’s compensation law 
covers both accidents and occupational diseases. 
Full coverage of occupational diseases was substi- 
tuted for schedule coverage by another 1952 
amendment. This now makes 26 States, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii which have full 


coverage. 





Labor History Best Seller 

Holding its own among the top “best sellers’ 
at the Superintendent of Documents Office is the 
Brief History of the American Labor Movement, 
with 45,900 copies sold since it came off the press 
last July. 

The illustrated history was published by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It contains an appendix which lists chronologically 
the highlights of the American labor movement. 
It has 66 pages and is available at 25 cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. 
Government Printing Office. Ask for BLS Bulle- 
tin No. 1,000. 








The 1952 
Farm Labor 
Program 


Off-shift industrial workers made it possible for the employment offices to place 
a total of 5,800 workers in harvesting the Massachusetts apple crop. 


Employment services geared to meet peak demands for farm workers 


While total farm manpower requirements in 
1952 will depend to a considerable extent on 
weather conditions and acreage devoted to food 
and fiber crops, the farm labor program is being 
geared to a labor demand as high as last year’s, 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security reports. The public employment service 
made record domestic agricultural job placements 
amounting to over 8,776,000 during the 1951 
season. 

If present trends continue, including the move- 
ment of workers from rural areas to cities, the 
supply of labor available for peak seasonal work 
will be smaller than in 1951. To meet this problem, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, in coopera- 
tion with State employment services, plans inten- 
sive local recruitment campaigns, coordination of 
the movement of domestic migratory workers, and, 
as a last resort, the use of foreign workers. 

Emphasis of the BES Farm Placement Service 
farm-labor program is on the employment of all 
possible local labor resources, including persons not 
normally in the farm work force. When local labor 
resources cannot meet the needs for workers, plans 
call for the bringing in of Puerto Ricans, and finally 
workers from Mexico, Canada, or the West Indies. 


The objective is to keep the numbers of foreign 
workers in the country as low as possible. 

The BES farm labor program is being strength- 
ened this year through (1) improved methods for 
determining labor requirements and for planning 
domestic and foreign recruitment; (2) collection 
of wage information and determination of pre- 
vailing wages; (3) development of information con- 
cerning underemployment of farm workers; (4) 
development of State plans to utililize domestic 
farm workers more effectively; and (5) safeguard- 
ing the employment standards of domestic farm 
workers in those areas where foreign labor is being 
employed. 

Studies are now being made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin, in cooperation with State 
agricultural colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, concerning underemployed man- 
power in submarginal farming areas. If these stud- 
ies reveal pools of available underemployed work- 
ers, programs to utilize the workers more fully will 
be established. 

Additional studies will be made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the BES to deter- 
mine the extent of seasonal unemployment of farm 
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workers. Information obtained as a result of these 
studies is expected to throw light on ways to 
extend the periods of employment of some workers 
and thereby reduce the need for foreign workers. 
Advance planning for this year’s farm placement 
activity has been on a local basis. Local farm place- 
ment representatives of the public employment 
service have consulted with farmers, workers, crew 
leaders, school officials, and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture farm mobilization committees. 
The latter are consulted as to over-all production, 
including intentions to plant, actual crop acreages, 
and unit man-hour requirements for production. 
The local employment offices also consult the 
mobilization committees on periods of anticipated 
labor needs and effects of weather and conditions 
of crops. Emphasis is being placed on determining 
the supply and demand for agricultural labor in 
areas where foreign workers are employed for 
guidance of the Department of Labor in screening 
employers’ applications for foreign workers. 


Indians Being Recruited 

Efforts are being made to stimulate additional 
farm employment opportunities for American Indi- 
ans who are willing to take such work. Last year, 
Navajo Indians were extensively employed on 
vegetable crops in New Mexico and Utah, while 
Ute and Shoshone Indians were also employed on 
Utah farms. In Colorado, 1,500 Sioux and Navajo 
Indians were employed in sugar beets, green beets, 
and potatoes. The Montana Employment Service 
reported 2,500 placements of Indians in farm work. 
In Nebraska, 2,225 farm jobs were filled with 
Indian workers. 

Methods of recruitment this year will depend 
on the nature of the agricultural activity and the 
extent of manpower needs. In some localities, local 
newspapers, radio, and other media will be used. 
In many localities, as in 1951, “‘day-haul” pro- 
grams will be used to move workers from towns 
and cities to farm employment. During 1951, 1,500 
day-haul programs were operated in 41 States. In 
cases where crops are in danger, entire communi- 
ties, including government employees, industrial 
workers, clerical and sales personnel, and house- 
wives, will be mobilized to work in the fields. 

When sufficient labor cannot be mobilized 
locally, the Farm Placement Service will use its 
“clearance” system to guide migrant farm workers 
into areas where they are needed. This involves 
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careful consideration of means to prevent disloca- 
tion between areas where work is located and areas 
where workers are concentrated. Information Sta- 
tions strategically situated on the main arteries of 
traffic will help to guide the movement of migrant 
workers into areas where they are needed. Mobile 
offices, usually trailers, will be used again by the 
employment service in a number of States to sup- 
plement fixed installations. 

Volunteer farm placement representatives—pro- 
prietors of stores, feed-mill operators, farm-machin- 
ery dealers service-station operators, and indi- 
viduals—will help again in directing migrants to 
farm jobs. These representatives are kept in- 
formed of latest farm labor market developments 
through bulletins issued by State employment 
services. 

One of the important new features of the farm 
placement program for 1952 is the collection of 
wage data and the determination of prevailing 
wages of domestic workers in seasonal agriculture. 
This is necessary to implement the provisions of 
Public Law 78, under which there is the obligation 
to prevent the lowering of working standards for 
domestic farm workers in the areas where foreign 
workers are employed. Collection of wage data 
for this purpose will be done locally on a scientific 
sampling basis with the actual determination of 
prevailing wages to be made by BES. 


Women, too, take extra jobs to help out during peak seasons. 































































Tool and Die Makers 
Average $2 or More Hourly 


Hourly earnings of tool and die makers in ma- 
chinery manufacture averaged $2 an hour or more 
in 16 of 31 major labor markets studied by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the fall months of 1951. 

Although averages of $2 an hour or more were 
also reported for a few other skilled jobs in some of 
the cities, earnings of tool and die makers were 
generally the highest of the plant occupations sur- 
veyed. Occupational averages were generally high- 
est in Detroit, Milwaukee, and Chicago and in the 
west coast cities of San Francisco and Seattle. 
Lowest averages were reported in the South and in 
individual cities of the Northeast. 

Machinery manufacture plant workers were typ- 
ically scheduled to work 40 hours a week in most 
cities and usually received supplementary wage 
benefiis, including at least six paid holidays an- 
nually, a week’s paid vacation after 1 year of 
service, and insurance and pension benefits which 
were paid, at least in part, by the employer. 








State Legislatures 
Ask Labor Studies 


The State legislatures in New York, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, and Maryland have authorized in- 
vestigations in several areas of labor interest. 

The New York Legislature, finding that the in- 
flux of thousands of migrant agricultural laborers 
combined with inadequate State laws contributes 
to health, moral, and law enforcement problems, 
has set up a joint legislative committee to study 
the matter and come up with legislative proposals 

An interim committee was appointed in Colo- 
rado to make an extensive study of State laws re- 
lating to industrial diseases. A Massachusetts reso- 
lution called for an investigation by the judicial 
council relative to providing for interest payments 
in workmen’s compensation cases. 

In Maryland, the legislative council was re- 
quested to hold public hearings and invite testi- 
mony from labor, management, ownership, and the 
general public on possibilities for alleviating the 
threat of strikes in public utilities. 





Migration Important in Counseling, Study Shows 


In the single year ended March 1950, 1 out of 
every 20 persons employed in the United States 
was a migrant. 

This was disclosed in a study prepared by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
“Tnternal Mobility and Migration in the United 
States’? which defines a migrant as a person “who 
lives in a different county from the one in which 
he resided 12 months earlier.’”’” This tendency to 
move about creates a need for more data on the 
subject for use in vocational guidance and train- 
ing, the report states, and local knowledge should 
be supplemented with State-wide and Nation- 
wide information. 

Significant differences in migration among the 
major occupational groups are pointed out. 
Workers in professional and semiprofessional fields, 
where the labor market is Nation-wide in scope, 
were the most mobile group, and generally, moved 
farther than other groups. Farmers and farm 
managers were the least mobile, and usually moved 
shorter distances, reflecting their investment in 
their farms and their higher average age. Except 


for service workers, women in each occupational 
group had significantly lower migration rates than 
men. 

The following table is a summary of the more 
detailed statistical data presented in the report. 


Percent Distribution of Employed Workers by Migration Status, 
Major Occupation, and Sex, March 1950 


Total Male Female 
Major occupation group Ser i te GTS WENS REE Re 
Mi- WNonmi- Mi- Nonmi-| Mi-  Nonmi- 
gant grant grant grant | grant = grant 
All employed workers___ 49 95.1 50 950) 45) 955 
Professional and semiprofessional, 7.9 919 9.1 905) 61 939 
Farm laborers and farm foremen 65 928 75 915) 34 986 
Service workers... ...| 58) 939) 56) 938) 57) 94.1 
Laborers except farm and mine. 5.1 947 52 946 = 
Clerical, foremen, and kindred 
wermers......................_ 48) 961) 84) 845) 42) S67 
Proprietors, managers, and of- 
ee 47 952 49 949 32 967 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers......................| 42] 9686) 42) 955| 22) 984 
Operatives and kindred workers 41, 957 44 954 34° 964 
Farmers and farm managers... 3.3 966 34 965 1.1 989 
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Georgia, California Firms 
Fined for Wage-Hour Violations 


A Georgia lumber corporation and its president 
have been fined a total of $2,500 in the United 
States District Court at Valdosta, for falsification 
of payroll records and failure to pay time and one- 
half for overtime work after 40 hours a week. 

At San Francisco, in the same week, two offi- 
cials of a San Jose box-manufacturing company 
were fined a total of $1,500 on similar charges and 
ordered to pay wage shortages due employees who 
had not been paid overtime compensation due. 

The Georgia firm, the H. and J. Williams Co., 
Inc., of Nashville, worked its employees more 
than 40 hours a week but paid them only on a 
straight-time basis. The Fair Labor Standards Act, 
to which the company was subject, requires the 
payment of one and one-half times the regular rate 
of pay for all hours worked over 40 in the work- 
week. Charged with not paving overtime and with 
willfully falsifying its records by failing to list all 
hours worked by employees, the company entered 
a plea of nolo contendere (no contest). It was fined 
$1,500. Horace R. Williams, the president, was 
fined $1,000 and put on probation for 2 vears. 

In the California case, Roy Barsatti and E. R. 
Slate, officials of the San Jose Pallet & Box Co., 
were charged with falsifying records by entering 
only 40 hours a week for employees who had ac- 
tually worked as many as 56 hours. In addition to 
the $1,500 fine, the company, as a condition of 
probation, was ordered to pay back to employees 
about $1,400 in overtime compensation withheld, 

The violations in these cases were uncovered by 
investigators of the United States Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. Regional attorneys of the Department’s 
Office of the Solicitor cooperated with the respec- 
tive United States attorneys in the cases. 


Employment in Metals 


The primary metal and metal fabricating indus- 
tries, which account for about 15 percent of the 
Nation’s manufacturing workers, reported an 11 
percent rise in employment from June 1950 to a 
total of 2,376,000 workers in June 1951—higher 
than the World War II peak, according to the 
Labor Yearbook, ‘‘ Mobilizing Labor for Defense.”’ 
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BLS Estimates 2 Million 
Work on Construction Jobs 


An average of at least 2 million workers a 
month is required for putting new construction in 
place during 1952, according to an estimate made 
early this vear by the Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

About two-thirds of the 2 million full-time work- 
ers are skilled craftsmen; nearly a third, helpers 
and laborers; and the remainder nonmanual work- 
ers such as superintendents, clerks, and watchmen, 

The 2 million estimate may be exceeded, how- 
ever, BLS points out, because of the March relax- 
ation of restrictions on controlled materials, 


Hiring Handicapped Workers 
Is Easy, NEPH Group Told 


Hiring handicapped workers is easy, “‘not the 
mysterious and complicated process that some 
persons seem to believe,’’ was declared in a state- 
ment of the Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, 
at the spring meeting of the President’s Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week held last month in Washington, D. C. 

Explaining that the hiring of physically handi- 
capped workers involves neither extensive surveys 
nor expensive reengineering, the Secretary’s mes- 
sage to the group said, “It simply entails matching 
specific abilities with the physical requirements of 
the job—a policy that should be carried out with 
all workers, handicapped or otherwise, to insure 
maximum job efficiency and safety.” 

Panel discussions on medical and workmen’s 
compensation aspects of employment of the handi- 
capped were conducted during the meeting by Dr. 
Carl N. Peterson, Medical Committee Chairman, 
and Col. John N. Smith, Jr., Director of the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, New York 
City. 

For his services to the handicapped as former 
Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee, the 
Honorable Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, was pre- 
sented a Distinguished Service Certificate. Presen- 
tations were also made of $2,000 in prizes to five 
national winners in the committee’s annual high 
school essay contest. 












Many Jobs Legal 
For Vacationing 
Teen-Agers 








Employers, youngsters 






reminded of age 






4 
requirements under SOA 


Above: A factory job on an assembly 
child-labor laws 















line. Inset, a newspaper office. 
Both are legal, outside school hours, 
for high-school students meeting age 





















requirements. 

Soon, high-school boys and girls will be leaving Employers are reminded by the Secretary that 
their classrooms for 3 months’ summer vacation. the Fair Labor Standards Act sets a basic mini- 

Many of them, according to the Secretary of mum age of 16 years for general employment as 
Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, will take summertime — well as an 18-year minimum for occupations de- 
jobs in order to earn money and to get some work —clared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. 
experience before they return to school in the fall. Minors 14 and 15 may be employed in limited 

Secretary Tobin believes that these teen-agers occupations provided all their work is performed 
should know, before they start to work, the kind of — outside school hours and in accordance with the 
jobs in which they may legally participate under hours provisions set by regulation. 
the two Federal labor laws which are administered The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act sets a 
by the United States Department of Labor. These 16-year minimum for boys and an 18-year mini- 
laws are the Fair Labor Standards Act and the mum for girls on work performed under the con- 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. tract. Office work is not covered by this act. 

The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor The Secretary advises youngsters to become 
Standards Act apply to any employer who hires familiar with the type of age certificate needed 
any minor in interstate or foreign commerce or in for employment. Employers who wish to protect 
the production of goods for such commerce, and to themselves from unintentional violations of the 
any producer, manufacturer, or dealer who ships child-labor provisions of these Federal laws will 
goods or delivers goods for shipment in interstate require boys and girls to obtain age certificates 
or foreign commerce. before they start to work. These certificates are 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act applies needed for minor girls 18 and 19 who work on 
to manufacturers or dealers contracting to manu- Government contracts, minors under 18 in general 
facture or supply materials valued in excess of employment, and those 18 and 19 in occupations 
$10,000 for the United States Government. declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. 
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These State employment and age certificates are 





these laws have higher ages for employment than 


accepted as proof of age in 44 States, the District are found in the two Federal laws under his juris- 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. They are diction. Whichever law has the higher minimum 
generally issued by representatives of a State labor age standard is the one that applies to the minor 
or education department or by a local school offi- seeking employment. Further information about 
cial. In Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and legal minimum ages for employment under Federal 
Texas, Federal certificates of age are issued by the laws may be obtained from any Wage-Hour 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions Office. 
of the United States Department of Labor. Statistics show, the Secretary points out, that 
Young workers are also advised by the Secretary earning capacity is closely related to education 
to find out about the legal minimum ages for em- and specialized training. He urges young people 
ployment which are set by the State child-labor to return to their classes when school reopens in 
law of the State in which they work. Sometimes, the fall. 


Mininum Ages For Employment Under Federal Laws 


16 YEARS 
General Occupations 


1) Manufacturing or processing occu- 


pations 


2) Occupations requiring perform- 
ance of duties in workroom or work- 
places where goods are manufactured 


or otherwise process¢ | 


0 Public me sscnger service 


1) Operation or tending of any power- 


driven machinery other than those 


forbidden by hazardous orders 


5 Occupations except those declared 


hazardous) in connection with 


a) Transportation of persons or prop- 
erty by rail, highway, air, water, pipe- 
line, or other means; 

b) Warehousing and storage; 
¢) Communication and Publie Util- 
ities. 

d) Construction (including demolition 


and repair 


6) Employment in agriculture during 


school hours. 


16-Year Minimum for Boys 


Work performed on goods for the 
Government on contracts in excess of 
$10,000 covered by the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act 


May 1952 


18 YEARS 14 YEARS 


Hazardous Occupations Limited Occupation 


1) Occupations which do not require 

1) Oecupations in or about plants . I 
r a 16- or 1S-vear minimum 

manufacturing or storing explosives or 

articles containing explosive components. 2) Office and sales work except on 


trains, motor-vehiciles, aircraft, vessels 
» Oce at e 7 tor-vehicle drive . 
=) Occupations of motor-vehicle driver — oy other media of transportation, and 
i ‘Iper. 7 

and he per at site of construction operations 


3) Coal-mine occupations. Office work in firms which have con- 


tracts In excess of 510,000 covered by 
1) Logging and saw-milling occupa- 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 


Act 


tions 


5) Occupations involved in the oper-— yfaximum Hours of Work 
ation of power-driven woodworking : . 
li WOrK Mhitist be outside s¢ hool hours 
machines 


3 hours on any school day 
6) Occupations involving exposure to S hours on any nonschool day 
! 


radio-active substances 18 hours per week when school is in 


ns Session 
r) Occupations involved in the oper- 
: ; 10 hours per week when school is not 
ation of elevators and other power- 
in session 
driven hoisting apparatus. 
Employment permitted only between 


4 ec « < ] » 7 _- _ 
Occupations involved in the oper the hours of 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 


ation of power-driven, metal forming, " ’ 
punching, and shearing machines Exemptions 
I mployment in the following occupa- 


‘ vo ati S . vo . . 
%) Oceupations in connection with — tions specifically exempt from the 


mining other than coal child-labor provisions of the Fair 


tier Simian da 
10) Occupations in or about slaugh- Labor Standards Act 


tering or meat packing establishments 1. Agriculture outside school hours. 
and rendering plants. Z Delivery of newspapers to consumer. 
2 site r 3. Work for parent in occupations 
18- Year Minimum fer Girls wae I 

other than manufacturing or occupa- 


Work performed on goods for the tions deciared hazardous 


Government on contracts in excess of 4. Actor or performer in motion pic- 
$10,000 covered by the Walsh-Healey ture, theatrical, radio, and television 
Public Contracts Act. productions. 


































































what will happen in labor 


in June 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
APPAREL 

Palm Beach Company (Interstate) Clothing Workers 

(Congress of Industrial Organizations). 
BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 

National Electrical Contractors’ Association (Intrastate) 
Washington—Electrical Workers (American Federation 
of Labor). 

Plumbing, Heating, and Piping Employers’ Council of 
Southern California (Intrastate) California—Plumbing 
(AFL). 

CHEMICALS 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division; Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, Oak Ridge, Tenn.—Gas, Coke, 
and Chemical (CIO). 

Solvay Process Division; Allied Chemical and Dye Corpo- 
ration (Intrastate) New York—Mine Workers, District 
50 (Independent). 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 

F. W. Sickles Company, Chicopee, Mass.—Electrical 
Workers (AFL). 

RCA Victor Division; Radio Corporation of America, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Electrical Workers (AFL). 

FABRICATED Metat Propvucts 

Allied Building Metal Industries (Intrastate) New York— 

Bridge Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers (AFL). 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

Furniture Manufacturers, Los Angeles, Calif.—Carpenters 
(AFL). 

MAcHINERY (Except ELecrrRicat) 

International Harvester Company, Chicago, Ill.—Electri- 
eal, UE (Ind.). 

Seeger Refrigerating Company, Evansville, Ind.— Electri- 
eal, IUE (CIO). 

Primary METAL INDUSTRIES 

Chase Brass and Copper Company, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn,— Marine and Shipbuilding (CIO). 

Dow Chemical Company, Intrastate, Texas—Operating 
Engineers (AFL). 

Mueller Brass Company, Port 
Workers (CIO). 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

Edition Bookbinders of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.—Bookbinders (AFL). 

TexTILeE Mitu Propvcts 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. (Intrastate) New Jersey— 
Textile Workers (CIO). 

Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y.—Textile Workers (CIO). 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. (Interstate) New 
York and Connecticut—Textile Workers (CIO). 


Huron, Mich.—Auto 


1A ffiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Any 
changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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Topacco MANUFACTURERS 
Cigar Manufacturers Association of Tampa, Tampa, Fla.— 
Cigar Makers (AFL). 
TRANSPORTATION 
Board of Transportation, New York, N. Y.—Transport 
Workers (CIO). 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Works, 


Baldwin Locomotive Eddystone, Pa.—Steel- 


workers (CIO). 
Utiuities: ELectric aND Gas 

LaClede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Gas, Coke, 
and Chemical (CIO). 

Union Electric Company of Missouri and Union Electric 
Power Company  (Interstate)—Electrical Workers 
(AFL). 

Conferences—Conventions 


June 2—Idaho State Federation of Labor (American 
Federation of Labor)—Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

June 2—Michigan State Industrial Union Council (Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations)—Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

June 4—Thirty-fifth Session of the International Labor 
Conference (International Labor Organization)—Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

June 7—South Dakota State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

June 9—Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers Inter- 
national Union (AFL)—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 9—United Furniture Workers (CIO)—Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

June 9—American Federation of Musicians 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

June 9—The Order of Railroad Telegraphers (AFL)—St. 
Louis, Mo. 

June 12—Colorado State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Denver, Colo. 

June 13—Tennessee State 
(C10)—Chattanooga, Tenn. 

June 16—Communications Workers of America (CIO)— 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 16—Michigan State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Detroit, Mich. 

June 16—Oregon State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Seaside, Oreg. 

June 17—International Glove Workers Union of America 
(AFL)—Michigan City, Ind. 

June 17—Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
(AFL)— Montreal, Canada. 

June 22—United Transport Service Employees (CIO)— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 23—Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada (AFL)—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 30—Texas State Federation of Labor (AFL)— 
Amarillo, Tex. 


(AFL)— 


Industrial Union Council 
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Some Current Publications 


Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manufacture of Pulp 
and Paper.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1036. 
This is a detailed analysis of hazards and injury rates in 1948 
in the pulp and paper industries. 58 pp. 30 cents. 







New Rental Housing Characteristics in Nine Areas.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Serial No. R. 2069. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, De- 
cember 1951. 7 pp. Free. 


Occupational Health.—Federal Security Agency publication. Formerly Jn- 
dustrial Health Monthly, this magazine is published monthly by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Division of Occupational Health, F.S. A. Rates; $1 year in 
U.S.; $1.25, foreign countries; 10 cents per copy. 

Labor Management Relations in Scandinavia.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1038. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are the countries covered 
in this report. 25 pp. 20 cents. 


Now Where Do We Get Apprentices?—Bureau of Apprentic  * Reprinted 
from September 1951 issue of Plumbing and Heating Business. 3 pp. Free. 


Paperboard-Container-Industry Work-Injury Rates, 1938-50.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 2070. Reprinted from the December 1951 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 6 pp. Free. 


Men’s Bib Overalls and Men’s Work Jackets.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
56 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 






WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
early every month, reports and summarizes magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 


news about labor and government, forthe and international labor news 
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